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Sixtus, bold himself, appreciated boldness in others
and was disposed to admire rather than to be angry
with the audacity of Henry and the faithful courage
of his agents. The insulting document itself was
written not by a Protestant, but by a Gallican lawyer
and placeman, L'Estoile, whose diary is one of the
most useful documents for the history of this period,
as a record of the feelings and opinions of the most
enlightened, the most honest and moderate of the
middle class.

The Parliament of Paris showed its hostility to the
League and its readiness to support the King should
he venture on a bolder policy, not only by vigorous
protests against the infraction of Gallican liberties by
the unauthorised publication of a Bull, excommuni-
cating the first Prince of the Blood, but also by
declaring that it was monstrous to expose millions of
men, women and children to death without apparent
cause on an ill-established and vague charge of heresy,
and that it would not honour as royal edicts, the
articles of an unconstitutional league, in arms not
only against God but against nature, which com-
manded fathers to be no longer fathers, friend to be-
tray friend, and which promised to the assassin the
spoils of his victim.

The Guises on the other hand, conscious that they
were hated by the King, and that at any moment he
might turn against them, did not cease to discredit
and undermine his authority, and their fears when
Catherine began once more to negotiate with the
King of Navarre, were not allayed by the protesta-
tions of the Queen-Mother and her son, that their